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Tell Me: Do You Want to Hold Me? 


Buy a street paper, help end homelessness 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

M elbourne, Australia - Clar¬ 
ity arrived on the final day of 
the 15th annual conference 
of the International Network of Street 
Papers (INSP). 

“We could very 
well be the largest 
social enterprise in 
the world,” said Lisa 
McLean, executive di¬ 
rector of INSP 

Street papers around 
the world employ 
an estimated 50,000 
homeless and former¬ 
ly homeless people as 
vendors, according to 
McLean. 

Social enterprise is the use of econom¬ 
ic activity for social good. Selling street 
papers is a form of self-employment for 
poor people. 

“Selling street papers is an instant shift 
from unemployment to employment,” 
said Steven Persson, CEO of Big Issue 
Australia, host of the INSP conference. 
“You can start a business for $1.” 

Streetvibes and many U.S. street news¬ 
papers sell for $1 but street papers in 
Europe and Australia tend to be glossy 
magazines, selling for up to $5. The price 
range and print quality are among the 
many variations in street papers around 
the world. 

The INSP conference included 70 del¬ 


egates from 42 street papers in 27 coun¬ 
tries. Some of the papers are huge. Erlilc 
Oslo , in Norway, for example, sells 24,000 
copies a month. The population of met¬ 
ropolitan Oslo is about 1.3 million. In the 
city of Cincinnati, whose populations 
is about 340,000, Streetvibes sells 8,000 
copies a month. 

Some street papers 
have paid staff. Many 
do not. ( Streetvibes has 
one.) Some European 
street papers receive 
government subsidies. 
Many street papers do 
not. ( Streetvibes is pub¬ 
lished by the Greater 
Cincinnati Coalition for 
the Homeless, which 
refuses all government 
funding.) 

INSP members shared sales strategies, 
discussed local impediments - it is illegal 
to sell on the streets in the Philippines, 
for example - and pondered new riddles: 
When Big Issue Korea launches in Seoul 
this summer, how many copies would be 
right for a city of 10 million people? 

The one common element among 
street papers is their purpose: to fight 
poverty by giving homeless people jobs. 

'Other choices' 

The final day of the INSP conference 
featured a presentation by the Global 
Poverty Project, whose Australian gen¬ 
eral manager, Richard Fleming, provided 

See INSP, p. 4 


The general membership 
embraced the notion: 

Street papers are a tangible 
solution for individuals. 

Given the size of the 
street-paper movement, 
street papers are already 
one of the largest social 
enterprises in the world. 



Frank Dries shows a bag that says, “Do you want to hold me?” 

INSP. 


Sheriff Wants to Follow Arizona 


Butler 
County 
Sheriff 
Richard 
O.Jones 
posted 
this online 
photo of 
himself 
at the 
Mexican 
border 
with 
Arizona on 
May 25. 



Jones wants cops to be immigration agents 


By Jeremy Flannery 
Contributing Writer 

B utler County Sheriff Richard O. Jones 
is pushing a November ballot initia¬ 
tive to have Ohio voters adopt legis¬ 
lation similar to Arizona’s new immigration 
crackdown. Ohio Gov. Ted Strickland says he 
will veto any bill that mirrors Arizona’s new 
law, which requires local police to question 
anyone suspected of having entered the Unit¬ 
ed States without legal documents. 

State Rep. Courtney Rick Combs (R-Hamil¬ 
ton) is working with Jones on the ballot initia¬ 
tive, according to the sheriff. 

The Arizona law states, “For any lawful 
contact made by a law enforcement official or 
agency of this state or a county, city, town or 
other political subdivision of this state where 
reasonable suspicion exists that the person is 


an alien who is unlawfully present in the Unit¬ 
ed States, a reasonable attempt shall be made, 
when practicable, to determine the immigra¬ 
tion status of the person.” 

The League of United Latin American Citi¬ 
zens of Ohio (LULAC Ohio) sent an open let¬ 
ter to Jones opposing his initiative. The letter 
details the positive economic impacts of im¬ 
migrant workers and the negative impacts of 
anti-immigration laws. 

Jason Riveiro, state director of LULAC Ohio, 
wonders why Jones considers immigration 
law a priority for Butler County and Ohio. 

“I think fiscal conservatives should be 
questioning how this is going to affect the 
budgets with enforcement of such a law,” 
Riveiro says. “Is this really a priority in Ohio? 
Why is Rick Jones making this a top priority in 
Butler County? Ohio isn’t Arizona, so it’s like 
Arizona budgetary concerns requesting snow 

See Arizona, p. 4 
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By The 
Numbers 


7 

The amount of taxes, in 
billions of dollars, paid by 
undocumented workers 
(see page 1). 


24,000 

The number of copies 
a street paper in Oslo, 
Norway, sells each month 
(see page 1). 


i 

The dollar denomination 
of U.S. currency used to 
create Hey Buddy Can 
You Spare a Dime 
(see page 16). 


2010 

The year Sandra Bullock 
won the Oscar for 
best actress 
(see page 8). 


90 

Mojo’s weight, 
in pounds 
(see page 3). 


34 

The number of 
homeless patients served 
on a typical day at 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
(see page 5). 


2.5 

The length, in boring 
hours, of Robin Hood 
(see page 7). 


90 

The speed, in miles 
per hour, at which a 
suspected drunk 
driver was traveling 
(see page 12). 


50,000 

The amount, in dollars, 
that Della Woolens 
hopes Pepsi Co. will 
give for the Safe Haven 
and Homeless 
Mentor Network 
(see page 2). 


Don’t Look Away 

By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


L ynne Ausman could have looked away in disgust when she saw a man pull down his 
pants and defecate on East Twelfth Street one morning last month. But she didn’t. 
Instead, Ausman, administrative coordinator of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition 
for the Homeless, looked at the man with compassion, knowing he was troubled, know¬ 
ing he would be arrested if she didn’t act quickly, knowing he needed help. She resolved 
to make sure he got it. Ausman phoned losh Spring, executive director of the Homeless 
Coalition, who enlisted the aid of Rob Goeller, the coalition’s human-rights outreach coor¬ 
dinator. Together the three of them tried to reach a social worker who specializes in helping 
homeless mentally ill people. 

A fourth employee helped Spring escort the man to the Homeless Coalition before police 
arrived. This is the kind of people I work with. 

It turned out the man - his name was Eddie - was out of medication for his seizure dis¬ 
order. Initially suspicious, he thanked the people who helped him. He said he was 48 years 
old. He looked 20 years older. 

“Why are you people being so nice to me?” Eddie asked. 

“Because you’re important,” Spring said. 

The work isn’t always as unpleasant as the circumstances under which our staff wel¬ 
comed Eddie. It can often be rewarding, as when vendors succeed in selling enough copies 
of Streetvibes that they are able to secure housing. 

It isn’t uncommon for our staff to invite extra work. Della Woolens is a receptionist for 
the Homeless Coalition. If that job title sounds mundane, there is nothing commonplace 
about the work she does. Our homeless guests are by definition people in distress, and they 
bring with them the anger, the frustration, the need and the fear that characterize life on 
the margins of society. They find in Woolens an unfailing patience, an unfaltering kindness. 
Want proof? 

Woolens is now embarked on starting the Safe Haven and Homeless Mentor Network. 
“Since I began working here I have taken a great interest in helping the homeless,” she 
says. “Particularly, I am concerned with protecting the homeless from violence and hate.” 

The facility she hopes to found will start out as a day shelter for homeless people, with 
the hope of expanding as funding allows. 

“Safe Haven will provide a nurturing and hospitable environment, while providing much 
needed connections to community resources as well as safe, reliable transportation to and 
from outside agencies, physicians, employment sites and housing opportunities,” Woolens 
says. “A second major component will be the creation of a homeless mentor network that 
would pair homeless individuals with caring and nurturing community volunteers willing 
to devote time to providing support, love and guidance.” 

Here’s where you come in - and it won’t cost you a penny. Pepsi Co. is holding a compe¬ 
tition for a $50,000 grant to benefit a non-profit organization. Safe Haven and Homeless 
Mentor Network is among the groups contending for the grant. To help get the project start¬ 
ed, go to Refresheverything.com/safehavenforthehomeless and vote for it to get the grant. 

Finally solving homelessness will take major government funding and changes in so¬ 
cial policies, because the greatest single cause of homelessness is the lack of affordable 
housing, as leni lenkins, education coordinator for the Homeless Coalition, tells anyone 
who will listen. But the work of helping individual homeless people is often grassroots in 
nature. Earlier this year a blogger criticized the Homeless Coalition for trying to organize 
low-income residents of the Metropole Apartments to resist their forced displacement. The 
Cincinnati Center City Development Corp. (3CDC) has decided that their homes would 
make a fine location for a boutique hotel. The Homeless Coalition’s effort was clearly just 
an effort to make money, according to the blogger. 

The assertion was false. The coalition didn’t make any money by helping the low-income 
residents. Nor did it try to. Nor is the coalition the kind of employment likely to fuel a lucra¬ 
tive career. One example: This month we are at long last able to put paper towels in our rest 
room. When budgets are tight, as ours always is, we cut costs where we can. 

Fortunately, we are not in this fight alone. Thanks to the generosity of United Nations 
Appeals fudge Mark Painter, I was able to attend the annual conference of the International 
Network of Street Papers last month in Melbourne, Australia (see “Tell Me: Do You Want to 
Hold Me,” page 1.) 

The street-paper movement is growing. Until governments around the world meet their 
responsibility and end homelessness, it is up to organizations like the Homeless Coalition 
to do what they can. What we can do right now is enable homeless people to earn a small 
income by selling street papers. Streetvibes is part of an international social enterprise, 
helping homeless people support themselves. By buying this paper, you, too, are part of 
the solution. 

The first step is to not look away. If you see someone relieving himself on the sidewalk, he 
likely needs help. Call the Homeless Coalition at 513-421-7803, and we’ll make sure he gets 
it. If you would like to help the coalition, you can make a tax-deductible donation by send¬ 
ing a check to GCCH (117 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202). Ifyou see someone selling 
Streetvibes , don’t look away. Your $1 donation will mean 75 cents in the vendor’s pocket. You 
might also find yourself surprised by her commitment, determination and wisdom. Home¬ 
less people are your neighbors - people who are important. 



www.facebook.com/twitter.com/ 
streetvibescincinnati streetvibesnews 



streetvibes. 

wordpress.com 
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community. Streetvibes 
reports on economic issues, 
civil rights, the environment, 
the peace movement, 
spirituality and the struggle 
against homelessness and 
poverty. Distributed by 
people who are or once were 
homeless, in exchange for 
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by the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless. 
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One Thing Leads to Another 

A search for a missing dog leads to unexpected discovery 


By B. Clifton Burke 

Contributing Writer 

T oday I am sore, I am tired, I have blisters 
on my feet, but I am immensely happy, 
and here is why. 

It’s now late Wednesday, but my tale begins on 
Monday night around 6:30 pm or so. 

It was a glorious evening, nice and cool for mid- 
May but still sunny with the trees in full bloom. I 
lounged on the deck - there is no other way to live 
on the deck - and sipped on one of my father's 
beers - a Stella Artois, I believe - and contemplat¬ 
ed dinner. The Reds would start soon and I hadn’t 
watched them in a while. They were playing well; 
my interest was piqued. I decided I’d meander up 
to Chicago Gyro and eat something greasy while I 
watched baseball and drank beer. My Dad was out¬ 
side, and I explained my intentions to him. 

“Get me a gyro” is all he said about it while he 
tooled with something in the dirt. 

I reached down and petted Mojo on the head. 
Til be right back, buddy,” I told him. 

It's what I always tell him. Most times I tell where 
I’m going. If I’m off to work, I don’t say that I’ll be 
right back, I tell him I'm going to work and that I’ll 
be back that night. But he knows that without my 
telling him. Like all dogs, he is a master observer 
and picks up on the slightest cues from my behav¬ 
ior. Still, I like to believe that he is more observant 
than most dogs and is what we would call “smart.” 

This time he didn’t know where I was going, and 
it bothered him. My Dad continued working on 
something, transfixed on his task. I wandered away 
from the house and my mind wandered away from 
the present. No one noticed Mojo follow me. 

On my walk to Chicago Gyro, it dawned on me 
how content with life I’d been of late. It had been 
a good run for a while. I enjoyed my job, loved my 
woman and found being happy the normal state of 
being; there was nothing worthwhile to complain 
about it. 

But like any good sports fan, I felt the jinx lurk¬ 
ing just behind such pleasant sentiments. Super¬ 
stition might be silly, but it hasn’t lasted this long 
by accident. I see it as a weird byproduct of human 
freewill. Prior to human intelligence there was no 
superstition on Earth. Things happened for sci¬ 
entific reasons only, and there were no mysteries. 
Then somebody got the idea that too much of a 
good thing can only spell eventual disaster, which 
is invariably the case, and then allows some sage 
of paranoia to leap up out of his hut and yell, “Ah 
ha! I told ya!” once the shit hits the fan. Based on 
that guy, the world can’t shed the idea that maybe 
there is something to superstition after all, which 
leads to all kinds of nonsensical traditions, includ¬ 
ing organized religion; but that rant is preserved 
for another day. The point is, thinking everything 


in my life was gravy immediately led me to regret 
thinking it in the first place for fear of swift personal 
tragedy brought on by the power of the announcer 
jinx - the announcer in this case being me. 

I laughed off the notion and once more began 
considering ways to properly end the novel I’d been 
tinkering with off and on for years. Thirty minutes 
later I returned to my house with a six-pack of Si¬ 
erra Nevada's Glissade and two gyros. There is a 
large grassy field next to my house where many 
dog-owners, myself included, use as a play area for 
their dogs’ recreation. Mojo loves this particular 
field. He has spent most of his life coming here to 
play and no dog has ever played harder in this field 
than he. Chasing the tennis ball is as much his job 
as tackling people is for Ray Lewis. It’s no-nonsense 
and visceral. You would be impressed. 

Dog gone 

In the field on this day was a different, smaller 
dog (Mojo is a Rottweiler-German Shepherd mix 
and weighs in around 90 pounds). This other dog’s 
owner was a college-looking dude, fairly non-de¬ 
script, and was throwing his own tennis ball to this 
clearly amateur dog. I expected to see Mojo gallop¬ 
ing alongside this stranger, showing how the game 
is played, but he wasn’t. If he saw this game taking 
place, he would have stormed the scene and caused 
a moment of fear and apprehension from the other 
dog's owner. 

“Why is this giant dog running at us unattend¬ 
ed?” he would have asked himself. “What should I 
do?” 

My Dad was still fiddling with something and 
uninterested in the tennis-ball chase taking place 
nearby. 

“Did Mojo try to play with those guys?” I asked. 

I assumed, as he wasn’t in sight, that Dad had put 
him in the basement. 

“Where is he?” Dad asked. 

That’s when I knew he was gone. His tennis balls 
lay there in the yard. I picked one up, called his 
name, and bounced the ball to get his attention. 
Nothing. Dad tried yelling, too. He has a booming 
voice that dwarfs mine, but still to no avail. 

The only place I walk my dog is to my girlfriend 
Melanie’s, so I set off in that direction. A middle- 
aged man I often see in his yard was there. He hadn’t 
seen Mojo. I called Melanie and told her I was out¬ 
side her apartment and Mojo was missing. We 
drove around for a couple hours looking for him. 
I was also able to enlist my buddy, Aaron, and his 
dog, Apollo. The two cars (Melanie's and Aaron’s, as 
well as Dad’s), cruised the neighborhood. He was 
nowhere. After a while, darkness set in and it began 
to rain. I relieved the drivers, borrowed Apollo and 
set off on foot. I canvassed huge swaths of Clifton 
yelling his name every now and then. Nothing. I 


walked for a few fruitless miles and even had the 
unpleasant experience of hearing one pit bull kill 
another pit bull, or at least significantly maim him, 
as I unintentionally got the dogs riled up by simply 
walking past their yard. I didn’t hear anyone come 
out to check on the carnage. Needless to say, that 
only sharpened my worry and anxiety for my bud¬ 
dy, Mojo. 

I eventually became listless and very tired. I rea¬ 
soned that, in order to search more tomorrow, I had 
to go home and sleep. I took the long way home, 
checking on all kinds of weird, dead-end roads and 
ended up at home near midnight, dogless and dis¬ 
traught. 

Once the idea settled in that I was now giving up 
for the night, all the terror and fear for Mojo fully 
set in. There was only one way this saga would 
turn out OK, and that was getting my dog back un¬ 
harmed. But there were countless ways it could go 
wrong, and they all consumed me that night. I’m 
not ashamed to admit that I sobbed - a total emo¬ 
tional meltdown. The thing that wouldn’t leave 
my head is that old dogs weren’t supposed to run 
away. Yes, old dogs die, and that was a big enough 
challenge to wrap my head around, but an old dog 
wandering off just wasn’t the way the universe was 
supposed to work. It wasn’t right. I couldn’t swallow 
it. I tearfully prayed to anyone tuned in to that kind 
of frequency that night that I would really appreci¬ 
ate Mojo’s safe return. I mentally projected at him 
to hang tight for the night and that I would find him 
the next day. It was a miserable night. 

I fell asleep close to 1 a.m. I woke up at 6:45 and 
was out of the house by 7:15. Anyone who knows 
anything at all about my regular schedule will 
unanimously agree that anything before 8 a.m. is 
completely unheard of, and yet that was the case. 
No breakfast but coffee, an umbrella, a rain coat 
and I was out again. 

The body in the woods 

The part of town I was convinced hadn’t been 
covered enough was the basin of McMicken and its 
offshoot streets. I plowed through those seedy no¬ 
outlet streets like I owned every abandoned apart¬ 
ment building in the neighborhood, still to no avail. 
It stormed that morning. Mojo hates the thunder, 
and I caught myself telling him that it was OK, as I 
always do. 

I weaved through all the area’s major parks on 
my way home to change into some dry clothes. I 
thought about eating once I made it back to the 
house but still couldn’t do it. I drank some water in¬ 
stead. My next mission would be into the woods; I 
was really beginning to feel desperate. 

I tooled around the woods near my house for 

See another, p. 6 



Trees brighten an urban landscape - and sometimes conceal tragedy. REUTERS/Arnd Wiegmann. 
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Tell Me: Do You Want to Hold Me? 


Continued from page 1 


“She told us the only 
reason she worked in 
prostitution was there was 
nothing else she could 
do. She had no skills. She 
couldn’t read or write.” 

- Richard Fleming , 
Global Poverty Project 


inspiration for the struggle. He described his 
work at a school in a village in Bangladesh, 
where he met a girl living in a brothel with her 
mother and sister. 

“She told us the only reason she worked in 
prostitution was there was nothing else she 
could do,” Fleming said. “She had no skills. 
She couldn’t read or write. ... She doesn’t want 
to do it but it’s the only economic power she 
had. That’s why street papers exist - to give 
people economic opportunity to change the 

_ way they live, so 

they can go off and 
have other choices 
in their life.” 

The theme of the 
INSP conference 
was, “Global Col¬ 
laboration: Real So¬ 
lutions.” Fleming’s 
presentation was 

- the opening salvo 

in planning for the 
Global Speak Out, INSP’s initiative for address¬ 
ing poverty in the year ahead. 

Inspiration isn’t enough in itself, of course. 
Facts matter. This was, after all, a conference 
of journalists. When Fleming closed with a bit 
of rhetoric - saying “extreme poverty" can be 
ended in this generation, even as Nelson Man¬ 
dela succeeded in ending apartheid in South 
Africa and Great Britain succeeded in ending 
the slave trade in the 19th century - it did not 
go unremarked that the latter assertion was a 
stretch. Great Britain banned slave trading in 
the early 19th century, but hardly eliminated 
it. In fact, some 26 million people across the 
world are victims of human trafficking today, 
according to organizations working to end 
slavery. 

Fleming’s call to join the struggle to elimi¬ 
nate extreme poverty led to practical thinking 
by delegates. In a workshop following his pre¬ 
sentation, INSP members came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, rather than start a new campaign to 
end poverty, they will do best to concentrate 


on the work they already do. 

The general membership embraced the no¬ 
tion: Street papers are a tangible solution for 
individuals. Given the size of the street-pa¬ 
per movement, street papers are already one 
of the largest social enterprises in the world. 
Trudy Vlok, general manager of Big Issue South 
Africa , summarized INSP’s newfound self-ap¬ 
preciation. 

“We are rock stars,” she said. 

Vlok’s paper plans to publish a special edi¬ 
tion for lune, when the World Cup is played in 
South Africa. 

“They’re going to have this huge event,” she 
said. “We want to make sure poor people get 
something out of it.” 

That special edition will not be about the 
woes of poverty, but rather a guide for visitors 
in town to enjoy the soccer championship. 

Not doing favors 

Therein lies the existential tension of the 
street-paper movement - trying to build news¬ 
paper sales in order to benefit vendors while 
giving readers substantial content. Street pa¬ 
pers have to be about more than homeless¬ 
ness, or they won’t sell. No one, after all, wants 
to be scolded by a constant refrain about the 
woes of being poor. 

“I think most street papers realize they don’t 
want to be called a ‘homeless paper’ anymore,” 
said loanne Zuhl, managing editor of Street 
Roots in Portland, Ore. “If vendors can’t sell the 
paper, we’re not doing them any favors.” 

Enlov P. Mathiesen, editor of Erlik Oslo , 
agreed. 

“I think homelessness bores people,” he 
said. “If it’s about homelessness every issue, 
they’re not going to read it.” 

To that end, delegates at the conference dis¬ 
cussed ways to improve editorial content in 
order to build sales and thereby benefit ven¬ 
dors. 

Some street papers don’t limit themselves 
to journalism. Some are affiliated with larger 
social enterprises. For example, Der Jerusa- 
lemmer } in Germany, operates a cafe that 



A display of street papers from around the 
world. INSP. 


employs and serves homeless people. Big Is¬ 
sue Australia sponsors a touring street-soccer 
team. Frank Dries, editor of Straatnieuws in 
the Netherlands, described a project through 
which vendors offered for sale not only copies 
of the magazine but also recyclable shopping 
bags. A competition among local artists led to 
the final design, with the shopping bags em¬ 
blazoned with the message, “Do you want to 
hold me?” 

Straatnieuwsve ndors sold about 2,000 shop¬ 
ping bags, and local media coverage helped 
promote the street paper as an employment 
opportunity for homeless people. The slogan 
on the bags also points to another purpose for 
social enterprises such as Streetvibes- wearing 
down the social barriers that isolate homeless 
people. Thus our question for readers: “Do you 
want to hold me?” 


Sheriff Wants to Follow Arizona 


Continued from page 1 
removal.” 

Ohio law enforcement and U.S. Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement (ICE) could face ex¬ 
pensive round-ups and transfers to ICE from de¬ 
tentions of suspected undocumented workers 
under such legislation, according to Riveiro. He 
suggested lones becomes an ICE agent if he’s so 
concerned about the legal status of immigrants 
in Ohio. 

LULAC Ohio has asked Cincinnati Mayor 
Mark Mallory to endorse its boycott of travel to 
Arizona but hasn’t received any response yet, 
Riveiro says. Columbus Mayor Michael Cole¬ 
man has announced a ban on city-paid travel to 
Arizona. 

The Cincinnati Branch of the International 
Socialist Organization hosted a May 21 forum 
with the Cincinnati Interfaith Workers Center 
and the Campus Anti-War Network at UC to dis¬ 
cuss the proposed legislation. Speakers Dan La 
Botz and Shaun Harkin proposed their own im¬ 
migration reform. La Botz, a Cincinnati teacher 
and journalist, is the Socialist candidate for an 
Ohio seat in the U.S. Senate. He wants decrimi¬ 
nalization of the estimated 12 million undocu¬ 
mented immigrants in the United States and a 
path for them to have the right to work and earn 
full U.S. citizenship without penalties. 

“If your starting point is it’s a crime, then it 
becomes about criminalization,” La Botz said. “I 
think people need to put it into context of why 
people come here. We have a system of forced 


migration. People don’t have the right to move 
freely, nor do they have the right to stay.” 

Corn exports from the United States have 
weakened the competition for Mexican farmers 
to sustain a living on their own farms, so they 
move here to seek employment, La Botz said. Be¬ 
cause undocumented immigrants cannot find 
legal work in the United States, they should re¬ 
ceive immediate rights to work without onerous 
costs or penalties, he said. La Botz also wants an 
increase in the number of visas issued to people 
seeking employment in the United States and 
an open-border policy for workers to move be¬ 
tween employment and their homes across the 
borders, he said. 

“I think immigrants will have to be the lead¬ 
ers for this social movement because they’re the 
ones that know best,” he said. “They’re the ex¬ 
perts, and we need to be their allies. Voting for 
me won’t change society.” 

What’s required is a social movement among 
immigrants, students, unions and people seek¬ 
ing social equality, La Botz said. 

Modesto Verde, an immigrant worker, talked 
about an employer who withheld his wages. 
Modesto Verde joined the Cincinnati Interfaith 
Workers’ Center to seek legal aid to sue the em¬ 
ployer for back pay, he said. Verde and his fellow 
employees won in court, but the employer fled to 
Mexico without paying the wages owed, he said. 
Verde now advocates for workers’ rights, making 
sure they are aware of safety requirements and 
receive their full wages on time, he said. 

Unions and student groups should publicize 


the fact that immigrant workers pay sales and 
social security taxes and are a part of the fabric 
of U.S. society, according to Shaun Harkin, an 
activist from Chicago. 

“Undocumented workers pay about $7 billion 
in taxes annually, including social security taxes 
under false social security numbers, to which 
they will not have access,” he said. 

Sheriff lones testified May 18 in Columbus on 
Senate Bill 238. The bill would require all injured 
workers seeking compensation through the 
Ohio Bureau of Workers Compensation (BWC) 
to prove their legal status to work in the United 
States. The bill’s sponsor, State Sen. Bill Seitz (R- 
Green Township), testified March 23, “Because 
BWC is mainly funded by charges to Ohio em¬ 
ployers and because employers constantly com¬ 
plain to us about the size of the payments, every 
dollar paid out by BWC to illegal alien workers is 
money that would otherwise go to reduce em¬ 
ployer charges and make Ohio more competi¬ 
tive.” 

If the bill becomes law, an illegal immigrant 
will have the right to sue for worker’s compensa¬ 
tion against an employer for intentional harm. 

lones visited the border fence between Mexico 
and Arizona on May 25. His office issued a press 
release saying lones wanted to review border se¬ 
curity and meet with Arizona Gov. Ian Brewer to 
discuss the new Arizona legislation. 

The Cincinnati Branch of the International So¬ 
cialist Organization plans to hold a rally for im¬ 
migration reform in Ohio at 1:30 p.m. Saturday, 
lune 5, at the Hamilton County Courthouse. 
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Bright Smiles for the Homeless 


McMicken Dental Clinic helps uninsured 

By Jeremy Flannery 
Contributing Writer 

A smile can brighten a person’s mood, espe¬ 
cially if he feels confident about showing 
his teeth. A dental clinic in Over-the-Rhine 
is working to brighten the smiles of homeless peo¬ 
ple. 

The McMicken Dental Clinic has been operating 
for nine years to improve the oral hygiene of home¬ 
less people, according to clinic manager Sandra 
Bernard. 

“We have one full-time dentist and we have four 
volunteers with their own private practices,” Ber¬ 
nard says. “We also have two-week rotations with 
Ohio State (University) students, and we have one 
Raymond Walters (College) hygienist. We offer the 
same services that you would receive at a private 
practice.” 

The clinic offers emergency dental care to home¬ 
less people only, she says. Referrals come from 
homeless shelters and the Mobile Medical Clinic 
that traverses the city on a weekly schedule. 

The dental clinic operates from 7:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Monday through Thursday, and Friday by ap¬ 
pointment only. 

“We close from 12:30 pm to 1:30 pm for lunch but 
sometimes we’re late for the lunch break because 
we’ll still have patients we’re working on,” Bernard 
says. “Some days are crazier than others. It depends 
on how many people come in for emergency care. 

I’d say we serve somewhere between 17 and 34 peo¬ 
ple per day.” 

The clinic is funded by the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Cincinnati 
Health Network, Inc., the city of Cincinnati and pri¬ 
vate donations. The funding allows the clinic to of¬ 



fer free treatment to homeless patients. The 
only out-of-pocket cost for patients is for lab¬ 
oratory work, such as denture repairs, bridge 
and crown work. Patients must pay for that 
work in advance. 

“We offer a payment plan for the lab work, 
even if it takes $5 at a time to make the pay¬ 
ment,” Bernard says. 

The clinic is a part of Cincinnati Health 
Network Inc., a federally qualified health cen¬ 
ter that is a partnership of organizations of¬ 
fering homeless people medical services, ac¬ 
cording to Executive Director Kate Bennett. 

The network helps about 7,000 patients per 
year, including about 1,200 dental patients, 
she says. 

“A person is homeless if they lack a fixed, 
permanent home,” Bennett says. “Someone 
living in an emergency shelter, transitional 
housing or living on the streets or if they lost 
their apartment or house and is doubling up 
with friends like a couch-surfing situation. 

We can continue to see a person up to one 
year after they’ve been housed.” 

The network has contracts with the Mobile 
Medical Clinic, the Center for Respite Care, 
the UC Department of Family Medicine and 
the Pike Street Clinic in Northern Kentucky 
to coordinate services for the homeless, Ben¬ 
nett says. 

“Our physicians really care about the peo¬ 
ple they see,” she says. “They call the patients 
by their first names, they ask questions about 

what’s going on with their situations, and Last month volunteers from Crossroads Commu- 

their general concern for the patients is really won- nity Church in Oakley repainted the dental clinic 
derful for a population that is generally not looked and planted flowers as a part of their Go Cincinnati 
at and (is) ignored.” project - putting a smile on the building’s exterior. 


Volunteers paint the Nu-Blend Building, which now 
houses McMicken Dental Clinic and other health 
organizations. Vinit Murthy. 


For more information on the McMicken Dental Clinic go to www.cincysmiles.org. 


Building Confidence in Leadership 

Avondale Youth Council uses push-ups and participation 


By Brendon McCartney 

Contributing Writer 

C ommunity councils are vehicles of em¬ 
powerment for neighborhood residents 
but their influence can also extend beyond 
their localities. Judging by its April 29 meeting, that 
is the case with the Avondale Youth Council. 

The youth council operates under the wing of 
the Avondale Community Council, sharing a room 
at the Pride Center at 3520 Burnet Ave. Posters call 
for action from all ages, from Public Allies to the 
2010 Census. But the space was clearly in the hands 
of the young that evening. 

Fulton O. Jefferson, Jr., membership chair of the 
community council and facilitator for the youth 
council, presided over the meeting. The guest 
speaker was Bill Madison. 

The subject of Madison’s speech was the role 
of emotional intelligence in leadership. In order 
to keep the attention of the restless youth (under¬ 
standable given the nice weather), he employed a 
variety of tactics. Madison encouraged participa¬ 
tion by asking questions and making those who 
answered stand and project their responses for all 
to hear. He also used anecdotes, including conflicts 
he observed between the kids before meetings, to 
support his points about the role of personal confi¬ 
dence in managing one’s self. 

Yet the biggest lesson he gave was holding himself 
to the same standard by which the kids were held. 
Madison had missed his speaking appointment the 
week before because of a business trip. But as he 
had not informed the council, he was deemed un¬ 
excused and subject to a penalty of 50 push-ups. 

The 71-year-old retired professor, looking all of 
51, managed an impressive 26 push-ups before 
saying he would have to finish the rest later. But 


a member of the youth council volunteered to do 
the remaining 24 for him. After breezing through 
the push-ups, he and Madison shared a strong 
hug-and-shake. How many community councils 
can boast of fomenting solidarity through public 
speaking and punitive exercise - in the same meet¬ 
ing, no less? 

Throughout the meeting, the kids alternated 
between listening, responding to the speaker and 
playfully jostling among themselves. At one point 
a clique had to be split up and a participant was 
forced to sit out. Still, the kids displayed a remark¬ 
able level of care and participation, even though 
there was bound to be squirming after so many 
hours of sitting in school. 

After Madison concluded his speech, Jefferson 
called the Avondale Youth Council’s board of trust¬ 
ees and committee chairs to 
the front. Kids who had been 
on the council for years were 
invested with limited power 
to help not only delegate but 
also understand the func¬ 
tion of their positions. They 
talked among themselves 
as Jefferson then read out 
the schedule for upcoming 
meetings and events. 

The council has a full pro¬ 
gram. Its calendar included 
activities for every weekday 
except Friday in the month 
of May. In addition to po¬ 
etry readings and homework 
studies, Avondale Youth 
Council participates in a 
number of events such as 
the Flying Pig Marathon and 


the performance of The Wiz at Xavier University. 

The youth council receives support from the 
Cincinnati Community Action Agency. Together, 
they help kids find summer jobs through the Sum¬ 
mer Youth Employment Program. Not only does 
this program help kids understand the responsi¬ 
bilities of employment, but the youth council bars 
students with failing grades from participating. 

The Avondale Youth Council is a sign of the com¬ 
munity’s vitality in the face of local coverage that 
tends to focus only on the latest homicide. By en¬ 
couraging youths to actively engage their neigh¬ 
borhood through hard work and good deeds, the 
youth council is grooming those who will one day 
take governing roles in the neighborhood. Even if 
they take root elsewhere, participants gain the so¬ 
cial skills to be confident leaders wherever they go. 



The Avondale Youth Council is very active. Lauren Justice. 
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about 20 minutes, skimming the wood-line 
parameter. The wooded hills are steep bluffs of 
a sizable hill that our house sits atop. We live 
on the ridge of the hill that descends in many 
directions, and my concern was that maybe 
Mojo had fallen or was stuck somewhere. 

I moved into one section of the woods that 
used to be a trail connecting the grassy field 
next to our house with the city park at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill. There were never proper steps 
on this trail, but many people used it, espe¬ 
cially the Hughes High School football team 
who would practice on the lower field. My sis¬ 
ter and I and our friends used this trail all the 
time as kids. Now it’s overgrown and not much 
of a trail; you wouldn't know one was there if 
you hadn't seen it before. 

I took perhaps five steps into the wood line 
when I saw something odd on the old trail. It 
was a shirt that was sort of upright. The rea¬ 


son it was upright was because something was 
wearing it. That something also was wearing 
jeans and New Balance sneakers. It had large, 
hulking shoulders and was slumped onto the 
trail. It appeared that it was close to sliding 
down the hill. It was facing away from me and 
seemed to be leaning a bit against a nearby 
tree. It wasn't moving. 

I looked over this thing and decided it looked 
an awful lot like a person. I noticed something 
near its head. At first I thought it was a long 
staff that was going through its head, but upon 
a few more seconds of observation, I deter¬ 
mined that it was a necktie caught on a branch 
overhead. The other end was tied around his 
neck. This was what kept him from sliding 
down the hill along the old trail. 

The idea that I was looking at a dead person 
began to set in. When it did, for some reason I 
decided I should get a look at the person’s skin. 
For no reason was I going to get any closer. I 
was roughly 10 feet from it already but I could 


see his hand. It was completely black. That 
didn’t make sense. Dead people don't turn 
black, do they? I decided it was still inconclu¬ 
sive. 

I looked at his head. His scalp was gray, with 
wisps of black hair. At that point it seemed 
to me that this was either a corpse or a really 
elaborate hoax. I wanted to hold onto a pos¬ 
sibility other than my actually finding a dead 
guy. I looked back at his shoes. One was curled 
in a very uncomfortable position. For what¬ 
ever reason, that was what convinced me that 
this was a person who, by my inexpert eyes, 
appeared to have committed suicide in the 
nearby woods less than a hundred yards from 
our house. That’s when I realized it did indeed 
smell like something dead, and I got the hell 
out of there. 

I don’t know anything about who it was, how 
he died or how long he was there. I do know 
this: Both our neighbor, Bill, and I smelled 
something dead in that corner of the grassy 
field for the past week or so; I found the body 
mere feet away from that corner of the field. 
Many residents on that street have witnessed 
a small homeless contingent congregate in 
those woods, and I assume that this unfortu¬ 
nate soul was part of that group. 

It was one of the strangest moments of my 
life. It was a quiet, private discovery. It was 
creepy but not traumatizing - I couldn't see 
his face. No matter how you spin it, though, 
it is sad. This man not only presumably killed 
himself, but no one came looking for him. 
He might have been homeless and was likely 
haunted by depression. If anything, I feel sorry 
for the poor guy. It took me, who was looking 
for something else entirely, to find him. 

Once I did, though, I continued searching 
for my dog. The way I figured it, Mojo could still 
be alive, and the guy in the woods wasn’t, so 
my priorities stayed true. I carried on through 
the rain and woods without finding anything 
else of any real interest. After a few more hours 
of nothing, I went home and called the cops to 
tell them what I found. 

The first cop there was a youngster. He didn’t 
like the idea of dead bodies. He also didn’t like 
the idea of my being too involved in a crime 
scene, so he was faced with the challenge of 
having me point out the body to him without 
my disturbing any evidence. We reached the 
tree line and he didn’t want to go in. I went in 
first, cleared away the branches for him and 
pointed the guy out. The young cop didn’t like 
it a bit but he soldiered over to the body. 

I said, “From what we’re looking at now, I 
determined that that’s a dead body.” 

He took two more steps, became visibly 
grossed out and said, “It is. You need to get out 
of here.” 

More police arrived. The male cops made 
the female cop stay with me to chat while they 
investigated the scene. We mostly talked about 
my missing dog, which I was eager to get back 
to finding, and she tried reassuring me with 
stories of a dog she found after missing it for 
two weeks. She took down my information and 
they “let me go home” even though we were all 
gathered on the driveway of my house. 

Lost and found 

The next stop was the SPCA. This was a 
chaotic place of scared, loud mongrels essen¬ 
tially screaming at you to take them home or 
back to their owners or anywhere else that’s 
not the dog pound. There were rows of cages 
of all sorts of dogs. I scanned the cages with a 
desperate anticipation, increasingly let down 
as the options dwindled to nothing. There 
was one dog there that looked a lot like Mojo. 
He was younger and smaller but had enough 
similarities to make me stop and make sure it 
weren’t him. It wasn’t. The guy working there 
was sympathetic and reassured me that they 


Shutter Speed 



The Poor People's Economic Human Rights Campaign marched across the Purple Peo¬ 
ple Bridge May 20 en route from New Orleans to Detroit. The march is calling attention 
to the nation’s urgent need to end poverty and solve problems including homelessness 
and the lack of job opportunities, according to a spokesperson. Local sponsors include 
the Contact Center, Ohio Empowerment Coalition, Hip Hop Congress, Intercommunity 
Justice and Peace Center, New Prospect Baptist Church, St. Johns Unitarian Church, 
Masjid Ac Ashab OTR Islamic Center and the Over-the-Rhine Community Council. 

Jon Hughes/Photopresse. 


See another, p. 7 
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Barons Fight for Their Country 

Robin Hood battles 12th century socialism 


By David Heitfield 

Contributing Writer 
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"think the core value of Robin Hood 
the robbing from the rich to give 
. to the poor - is the thing that’s gon¬ 
na survive,” says Russell Crowe, producer and 
star of Robin Hood, in the History Channel's 
two-hour infomercial, The Real Robin Hood , 
released the same weekend as the movie. 

“We haven’t approached that core from a 
literal ‘money’ sense,” Crowe explains. “We’ve 
jumped off from there into a metaphor, and 
that’s why we’ve shifted the timeline and put 
it into the era of the Magna Carta. And our 
redress of the balance, our robbing from the 
rich, is their rights and privileges.” 

I can empathize with this approach. When 
I write a movie review, I try to steer away from 
a literal “review” sense, and instead jump off 
into a metaphor for how our popular culture 
has become so cynical and manipulative that 
the defining trait of our post-industrial state 
is self-delusion. We like meeting new friends, 
travel and keeping our heads firmly up our 
collective ass. Hence, we don't even have a 
homeless problem because, as the popular 
mayor of Colorado Springs has explained, 
many people simply prefer to live homeless 
- and if that speaks to their mental illness, 
well, they’re probably happier, too. And that’s 
my rationalization for writing this bullshit in 
Streetvibes. 

But I digress. As does Mr. Crowe in Robin Hood : “What 
Ridley (Scott, the director) and I sought to do was reca¬ 
librate the whole story.” I woulda chosen the word “bas¬ 
tardize,” but whatever. This “prequel” sets Robin Hood 
as returning from the Third Crusade (the time is a little 
off, but there are economic principles at stake here, dam¬ 
mit), a world-weary warrior who doesn’t define “greed” as 
an individual moral failing, but as an act of the evil state, 
through taxation. 

See, because of the Crusades and other battles, when 
King John takes the throne after Richard the Lionheart’s 
death, he inherits a bankrupt empire, and so he wants to 
raise taxes. It turns out his best bud, Godfrey, is a traitor 
who is friends with the French (shoulda asked to see his 
birth certificate, John!). The French, of course, love higher 
taxes, and so Godfrey not only encourages John, but starts 
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So when Crowe delivers what 
passes for a dramatic soliloquy 
nowadays, screaming for 
“liberty,” it doesn’t sound 
like a rallying cry, but one of 
those vague generalities used 
in horoscopes to sucker the 
credulous into believing they 
have a unique and defining 
trait. If you’re an Aquarius, you 
believe in freedom. If you’re a 
Libra, you believe in justice. 


looting English noblemen (with French sol¬ 
diers) to collect more taxes and burn stuff down. 
The French figure the taxation scheme will de¬ 
moralize the English and then the French can 
invade and easily defeat the taxed-out English. 

What’s truly amazing about the movie - with 
its large budget, big-name director and actors, 
historical background, battle scenes and myth¬ 
ological underpinnings - is just how much of a 
bore all 2.5 hours of it is. There is no drama, no 
humor, no romance. Even the big battle scene 
(outside of the massive CGI crossbow launch, 
which is pretty cool) at the end feels kinda 
pointless. Spoiler alert! The tax-loving French 
retreat. Sure didn’t see that coming. Feudal fries 
for everyone! 

Much of Robin Hood just feels so false and 
manipulative, besides the premise: Crowe’s 
bare 2Jst-century chest; warriors with closely 
shaven Bruce Willis heads and fab facial hair; 
Maid Marian (Cate Blanchett) as a post-femi¬ 
nist landlord who shows up to battle the French 
at the end (keep in mind that Clause 54 of the 
vaunted Magna Carta said no man could be 
convicted based on the testimony of a woman 
unless her husband was dead). 

Crowe plays Robin Longstride - Robin of the 
Hood, you see - a yeoman whose father was 
killed when he was 6. Turns out his father, a 
stonecutter, had worked on an early version of 
the Magna Carta, a sort of Tea Party manifesto 
that spelled out the inalienable rights of the 
landed gentry. And then somehow, probably 
because of his Superman/Batman/Freudian tragic father 
figure roots, he becomes spokesperson for the noblemen 
of the time, even though Robin, like many yeomen, owned 
no land himself. No irony is intended here; it’s just pure 
piss-poor storytelling. 

So when Crowe delivers what passes for a dramatic so¬ 
liloquy nowadays, screaming for “liberty,” it doesn’t sound 
like a rallying cry, but one of those vague generalities used 
in horoscopes to sucker the credulous into believing they 
have a unique and defining trait. If you’re an Aquarius, you 
believe in freedom. If you’re a Libra, you believe injustice. 

If you're a Nobleman, you believe in liberty. You’re gen¬ 
erous to a fault but hate taxes. You generally like people, 
but will kill them if necessary. You believe in the inherent 
individual dignity of the homeless and mentally ill to re¬ 
main that way. 


One Thing Leads to Another 
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get new dogs everyday and that it’s important to keep coming back. 

I felt my last real hope had gone and my sadness soaked all the way 
to my bones. I had officially let him down and now he was truly lost. 
_ Not seeing him again was a possibility hur¬ 
tling toward the forefront. I started emotion¬ 
ally fragmenting and a deep regret began to 
build within my chest. 

When I returned, more cops were there to 
talk with me. They wanted to know if I knew 
the dead man or recognized him or moved 
him. They even asked if I saw any identifica¬ 
tion on him. It was a series of head shakes and 


I took perhaps five steps 
into the wood line when 
I saw something odd 
on the old trail. It was 
a shirt that was sort of 
upright. The reason it 
was upright was because 
something was wearing 
it. That something also 
was wearing jeans and 
New Balance sneakers. 
... It wasn't moving. 


nos. 

My friends, Elliott and Jen, came over to 
help me look for Mojo. While I dealt with the 
homicide detectives and the rest of the Police 
Circus, Elliott and Jen made “Lost Dog” post- 

_ ers. After answering just a few more questions 

from the detectives, I caught up with the post¬ 
er-making duo and admired their work (it was Jen’s work, really). They 
made flyers to put on cars, posters to put on lampposts and cardboard 
signs for busy intersections. We posted maybe six posters around two 
intersections when I got the call. 

“Hi, I just saw the sign for your missing dog,” said a college-aged fe¬ 
male voice. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“I found him. I have him. He's at my apartment.” 

At those words, a thousand lashes were removed from my back. I 
thanked the woman as clearly as my lips would allow and, for the first 


time in my life, had a happy cry. 

Later that day I leashed my healthy, happy dog once more and 
brought him back home. I gave the girl 20 bucks for her trouble and 
talked with Mojo the whole trip back. 

He’s an old boy, JO and a half, and I got him when he was only six 
weeks old. To have lost him would have gone against all logic, belief and 
superstition that dictates the universe in my head. 

Once I knew he was beyond my help, long before I 
found any dead bodies, I put all my faith in human¬ 
ity- and it worked. People saved my dog. Not me, nor 
the institution of the SPCA, nor Mojo himself. It was a 
person who cared: a stranger. 

I have ever so slowly become a person who be¬ 
lieves that things happen for a reason, and while I 
trudged through muddy hillsides and pouring rain 
with sizable blisters looking for my aged and arthritic 
lost dog, I questioned that belief to its fullest extent. 

I never really believed that any superstition played a 
part in Mojo’s disappearance, as coincidental as all of 
that may have been, and so it came down to finding a 
purpose to his disappearing to prevent me from giv¬ 
ing up hope. 

It still didn't make sense until I got Mojo back: Mojo ran off to make 
me look for him but it made me find the dead guy instead. And look at 
the nice, neat happy ending we have all tied up into a bow. I have my 
dog, who spent his only night away - a stormy night - comfortably chill¬ 
ing with some young woman and her puppy in a Clifton apartment, I 
found a deceased human being who might have gone a lot longer with¬ 
out being found and now doesn’t have to haunt the nearby woods, and 
the girl got 20 bucks. 

Everybody wins. But in different ways. 


No dog has ever 
played harder 
in this field than 
Mojo. Chasing the 
tennis ball is as 
much his job as 
tackling people is 
for Ray Lewis. It’s 
no-nonsense and 
visceral. You would 
be impressed. 
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How Does Hollywood Do Poverty? 

Rewarding stereotypes 
and preserving myths 


it 
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By Jonathon E. Stone 

Contributing Writer 

"n the past two years, films like Slumdog Mil¬ 
lionaire and the Blind Side have attempted to 
.tell stories featuring the poor, and both gar¬ 
nered several major awards. In fact, both movies 
totaled 12 Academy Award nominations, winning 
10 . 

Both movies appealed to audiences as “feel 
good” stories, with Slumdog Millionaire centering 
on a young Indian man, orphaned due to a reli¬ 
gious riot, who happens to make it on Who Wants 
to be a Millionaire. He experiences the improbable 
answers to each question asked on the game show. 
In The Blind Side , based on the real life story of Mi¬ 
chael Oher, an African-American teenager who has 
been shuffled in and out of foster homes is finally 
adopted into a white, upper-middle-class family. 
Due to his size and athletic ability, he finds his way 
onto the football field and is drafted by the Balti¬ 
more Ravens in 2009. 

On the outside, both movies seem harmless; but 
upon further examination, the depiction of the poor 
and the way Hollywood tends to manipulate stories 
like these should give the audience concern. 

Slumdog Millionaire glosses _ 

over the plight of not only the 
three main characters - Jamal, 

Salim and Latika - but also the 
fact much of India’s poverty de¬ 
rives from its recent history of 
British colonialism and a capital¬ 
ist economy pushed on it by west¬ 
ern nations. 

These characters, along with 

millions of other Indians, suffer _ 

from the western lifestyles pushed 
onto them at the expense of centuries of cultural 
and national development. Brothers Jamal and 
Salim are orphaned early in life and forced into an 
exploitive orphanage, then escape into a lifestyle 
of travelling on top of trains, selling goods, picking 
pockets, working as dishwashers and pretending to 
be tour guides at the Taj Mahal. 

The story seems to celebrate both Jamal’s and 
Salim’s precarious economic position, where Jamal 
serves tea in a call center (employment sent over¬ 
seas, where labor is cheaper) and Salim chooses a 
life of crime, one of the only labor choices available 
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On the outside, both 
movies seem harmless; but 
upon further examination, 
the depiction of the poor 
and the way Hollywood 
tends to manipulate stories 
like these should give the 
audience concern. 


to those in developing and poor areas of the world. 

The movie further celebrates the lack of choices 
these characters have, placing judgment on the 
fates of both Jamal and Salim. This picture belittles 

_ the Indian people who, in their 

poverty, huddle around small 
television sets to see one of their 
‘own’ win a million dollars, as if, 
because one of their own can get 
so lucky, these untold millions of 
“slumdogs” are instantly empow¬ 
ered to do the same in some alter¬ 
native capitalist universe. 

In The Blind Side } Michael Oher 
_ is subjected to poverty and or¬ 
phaned at a young age as well, but 
his history fits within the southern white paternalis¬ 
tic storyline that has been pushed since the days of 
enslavement. Before and after the Civil War, white 
southern apologists attempted to depict slavery as 
a benign practice that “civilized” black people, dis¬ 
avowing the cruelty of the institution and pitching 
slavery as a service to society. 

The Touhy family, led by Leigh Ann - a role that 
won Sandra Bullock the 2010 Academy Award for 
best actress - is the most guilty of remaking a be¬ 
nevolent relationship between a white family “tak¬ 
ing in” a poor black male. Oher’s character through¬ 


out the film continually takes a back seat to Bullock 
as she makes life choices for him. The Touhy family 
makes an extraordinary effort to keep Oher away 
from the black community, especially with a scene 
in which Oher fights off three members of his old 
neighborhood because they made “sexually sug¬ 
gestive” comments about Leigh Ann. 

The Touhy family unethically pushes Oher to¬ 
ward the University of Mississippi, bringing upon 
them an NCAA inquiry as well as a tutor who lies 
to Oher about the University of Tennessee. The 
movie expects the audience to accept that Oher is 
an ignorant, adrift, good-hearted young man who 
is just in need of white people to tell him what to do 
in life because he doesn’t have the mental capac¬ 
ity. This worn-out stereotype is sadly celebrated in 
The Blind Side } with few media critics pointing out 
its racist premise - or Bullock’s recent adoption of 
a black male in the wake of her ex-husband’s much 
publicized racist beliefs. 

Both of these movies share a disdain for the poor 
and orphaned that should appall audiences. As 
long as audiences blindly cheer and award these 
types of movies, labeling them “feel good” stories 
with little regard for the destructive forces of capi¬ 
talism and racism, the media will continue to push 
ignorance. 


Waiting at Los Angeles International Airport 

By Anne Skove 
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Can You 
See Me 
Now? 

Over-the-Rhine 
mourns her losses 

By Lee McCoy 

Streetvibes Vendor 



Lee McCoy has been selling Streetvibes for almost a year. Lynne Ausman. 


I was once beautiful. Now I am 
fading away. I used to house 
low-income, middle-income - 
yes, I used to house the squatter who 
used my empty buildings. 

This is my home but not for long. 

Can you see me now? The Cincin¬ 
nati Center City Development Corp. 

(3CDC) has bought all my property 
now. It’s all about condos and lofts. 

But what about all my children 
that I have hosted many, many years? 

I don’t think you have them in mind. 

Let’s take a stroll down Race Street 
between 14th and Liberty streets, 
where my pimp buddy Denhart Re¬ 
alty used to reign king. Now there is only one build¬ 
ing holding onto life. Oh, did I mention 3CDC has 
taken over the corner of Race and 15th? 

Can you see me now? Out of all the places in my 
Queen City, the School for the Creative and Per¬ 
forming Arts has moved in, and they have made the 
Drop Inn Center jump through so many hoops just 
so they can be a friendly neighbor. 

Can you see me now? I know Buddy Gray is turn¬ 
ing over in his grave. This is not what his dream was 
about. 

I wonder how many tickets the police have writ¬ 
ten in Washington Park now, with the so-called ma¬ 


jor facelift it is getting. You can believe Cincinnati’s 
finest will step up even more to serve and protect. 

I remember when Washington Park used to host 
many churches to feed my children. Now the city 
says no because it costs the city so much to clean 
up. Now my churches have to feed my children on 
the sidewalks of Washington Park. You can’t stop 
God’s work. 

Can you see me now? With the facelift around Mu¬ 
sic Hall, the School for the Creative and Performing 
Arts, look out, for the new sheriff has moved into 
your neighborhood. They might just fence in my 
kids in Washington Park. (Home on the range.) 


And what about my wonderful sister, Mary 
Magdalene House? Do you know her? Since March 
25,1988, she has served my children to give them a 
place to shower, get a clean set of clothes and wash 
their dirty clothes. Free - yes, I said “free.” Can you 
imagine their water bill? But the developer on Main 
Street wants to close my sister down. Where will my 
children go to keep their tails clean? 

Can you see me now? 

I used to be Over-the-Rhine. I am quite sure they 
are already changing my name. Oh, well. 

Can you see me now? 


Compliments of 

Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal, 2009— 
Ohio Court of Appeals, 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court, 1982—1995 

Judging strictly on merit for 29 years 

wwwjudgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road Cincinnati, OH 45226 


Have something on your mind? 

Let us know: 

Do you agree or disagree 
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The Fedora That Changed a Life 

Interview with Mia Carruthers of the The Retros 


M 


By Ariana Shahandeh 

Contributing Writer 

"ia Carruthers founded the Cincinnati band, The 
Retros, with brother Alex Carruthers and friends 
. Seth Huff, Stevan Wright and Aaron Breadon, who 
recently left the band. She was also a leading character in 
season one of MTV's Taking the Stage , set in the Cincinnati 
School for the Creative and Performing Arts. Mia Carruthers 
spoke with Streetvibes about lyricism, Lady Gaga and the story 
of how a fedora and stranger in an airport, changed her life. 

What's the most vulnerable lyric you've ever written? 

It would have to be something from “Nothing to Believe In.” 

That entire song was just accepting something that I didn't 
want to for a long time and was afraid to for a long time. 

What was the condition of your faith in humanity when 
you were writing that song? 

It's less about faith in humanity, more about a lack of faith 
in ... a God? Or ... a higher power? Or something Tm sup¬ 
posed to be afraid of that's beyond me? For me, that's what I 
was talking about. I was talking about religion. I was talking 
about how I've never felt like a true believer and that was hard 
for me because I want to try to be a good person. That was the 
confusion for me. It was, “Oh if I don't believe in God then I'm 
not a good person.'' To so many people out there, that makes 
me a bad person in their eyes. And I'm just trying to do what's 
right. Not what's accepted. lust what's right. 

So there was a period of time when what other people 
thought was affecting you a great deal. 

Oh, every moment. Every moment I lived in someone else's 
head. It's a horrible way to live. No one should live like that. 

What changed? 

I was in the Dayton Airport, traveling for a gig with The Retros. We played a 
cancer benefit at UNC. But I had to do something in the city the day before we 
were supposed to leave so I had a flight coming a day later, meeting the band 
there. I was going through security, getting all my stuff. I had a fedora - put my 
fedora back on. 

This guy comes up to me and he's like, “That hat is the most comfortable ac¬ 
cessory I've ever seen.'' And I immediately just say, “Thank you,'' got a coffee, 
walked to my gate, popped in my headphones. He comes up to me again. Only 
this time he has something behind his back. He pulls out a book. He's like, “If 
you have room in your life for this, then it's yours to keep.'' And he handed me 
this book, and it's by Eckhart Tolle, called The Power of Now, A Guide to Spiri¬ 
tual Enlightenment. 

In any other circumstance, if I had looked at that book, I would be like, “This 
is complete bullshit. I'm not even going to read this.'' I might've read it, but I 
wouldn't have believed in it. But because this stranger sought me out randomly, 
handed me this book and said that the way he said it, I had to pay attention. 

I read (during) the flight. I got to my connection in D.C. I had read like half 
of it, and I was already starting to internalize it. I get off and I have 20 minutes. 
I'm running to my next flight, and when I get to the gate the (attendant) is clos¬ 
ing the door: “The flight's full.'' The old Mia, would've been livid. I would've 
just freaked out thinking, “I'm not going to get to the gig on time. Everything is 
going to go wrong.'' 

But I was just like, “OK.” And I called my dad, completely calm. I ended up 
having to stay in the airport in D.C. for 10 hours. I read the entire book, crying 
most of the time. Basically I was in a state of meditation for 10 hours. For the 
first time I wasn't living in anyone else's head. I was living in my head. 

My dad was just crying. He looked at me and just cried. He's like, “My little 
girl is back.” 

What's the most surprising lyric you've written? 

Well, the song is called “Moon” and it's literally just about a war on the moon 
that we won. That's how it starts out. So we're basically drinking beers around a 
fire because we just won the war and saved the moon. And that's what the first 
lyric is: “We saved the moon.” 

(Crosstalk about favorite artists) 

I absolutely adore Lady Gaga. 

Now, you seem like a very logical person. I would love to hear an articulate 
argument in support of her as serious artist. It feels like she wakes up every 
day trying to think of the most outrageous thing she can do. 

That's really who she is. I know in your mind you wanna say, “That's (not) 
genuine. That has to be contrived because it's something I've never seen be¬ 
fore. But honestly, Gaga is Gaga. I think that's who she is. 

All that aside, what I love about her is the music that she writes. I'm not just 
talking about the hits. I'm talking about the rest of her album. There were a few 
songs that just moved me, (such as) “Speechless,” the song she performed with 
Elton lohn. 

What moved you about that song? 

A lot of references to the stereotypical bad boy: “With your lohnny Walker 
eyes” and “Your tight jeans with the long hair and your cigarette-stained lies.” 
I love it. I love that she just dates these bad rocker guys, which she talks about 
in interviews and then obviously things go wrong. And then she writes these 
awesome songs. I like her lyrics; they're really interesting. 

Why is there so much pain, so much devastation in dream-chasing?There's 
so much collateral damage. 

Because everything has to be equal, equal parts of bad and good. So when 



Mia Carruthers of The Retros. 


there's something great, like passion, that is so pure and so wonderful, it's sad 
that there has to be something equally as dark. 

So do you ever think that, if you want to pursue something, if you want to 
pursue a passion, you have to pursue it moderately and keep it checked? 

No. I think you say, “Fuck it” to that, and you go after it just as hard anyway. 
That's what you have to do. When you're in that position, when you're that pas¬ 
sionate, there isn't a choice. There's no other choice; you've never had choices. 
There's been that and nothing else. Tunnel vision. That's how I am with music 
- it's (music) and nothing else. 

Even if I woke up every day knowing that there would be horrible things that 
happened if I reached my goal, I would still go after it just as hard. Because I 
have to. 

You recently experienced that flip side, when you had to make a personal 
sacrifice and ask a member of the band, and close friend, to leave for profes¬ 
sional reasons. 

It's confusing sometimes. Before that I would think, “Music is so great. How 
come there's so much pain that comes about because of this goal or this dream 
I have?” I couldn't believe anything would be bad surrounding it because it is 
so good and so pure to me. But that's how it is. 

There's ups and downs with any profession. Why should music be any dif¬ 
ferent? lust because it's more glamorous to people, because it's pushed to the 
forefront of more people's minds? Doesn't make it any different. 

Is music glamorous to you? 

(Laughing) No, music is anti-glamorous! Music is roll outta bed, practice 
with no makeup on, all gross in cut-off jean shorts and sweaty boys. Music to 
me is - is no different to me than breathing. Or walking. Or running Or clap¬ 
ping. 

Music for me has always been the guarantee of being myself. Writing a song: 
I can't lie in songs, I can't have a bad hair day in songs, I can't do my makeup a 
certain way. That's who I am: at the core of me, when I'm alone and vulnerable. 
So if anyone would want to get to know the real me, all they have to do is listen 
to a record. 
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Short Story 

We, the Jury 

My adventures in the Hamilton County justice system 
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Fat Man, the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 


By Michael Fanning 
Contributing Writer 

Part II: Trial Proper 

H ere’s how it goes down. We find ourselves in a courtroom that 
looks like anything you’ve seen on Matlock or Perry Mason. 
The judge sits behind a desk that looks like a decommis¬ 
sioned wooden battleship. He is a stern looking fellow with thin black 
hair and glasses - not the 
type I’d try to lie to. 

We file into the jurors’ 

box. Everyone else is al- i 

ready present: attorneys, ■ |j 

defendant, witnesses, 
even law students observ¬ 
ing from the back rows. V 

The judge informs us 
that this is a DUI case, and 
the attorneys will present 
evidence to attempt to 
prove or disprove that the 
defendant was impaired Jjj 

by alcohol while driving. 

He says we will now begin 
the jury selection process. 

The attorneys for the de- 

fense and the prosecution I 

will ask us questions and, 

based on our answers, we 

will be excused or kept K" M 

on for the duration of the 

QL> I Jr ■ 

trial. 

I wasn’t aware there 
could be a jury trial for a kKi_ 

DUI case. The defendant, Fat Man, the atomic bomb dropped on 

a suave, 40-something, 
grey-haired guy with nice 

clothes, has a slick, Aldous Huxley look about him. I guess he is a psy¬ 
chiatrist and imagine him with an Austrian accent. We will never hear 
his voice. 

How exactly does one contest a DUI? Don’t you have to blow into one 
of those things? I guess we will find out soon enough. One thing is for 
sure, I think to myself: A case like this can’t last too long, can it? 

“A case like this usually lasts from two to five days,” the judge says. 

I hear the sound of 20 jaws dropping. 

The lawyers begin to question us. 

It is immediately apparent these questions are to gauge our preju¬ 
dices, if any, toward drinking and those who partake. 

I am asked by the prosecutor, a tall African-American woman, if I 
drink alcohol. 

“Yes.” 

I am asked if I’ve experienced the intoxicating effect of alcohol. 
“Yes,” I respond, with an energetic nodding of the head that probably 
isn’t necessary. 

Similar questions are asked around the jury box until finally a hand¬ 
some middle-aged woman reveals that she lost her only daughter in 
an automobile accident. The defense attorney is asking the questions. 
He is young, handsome and carries himself as if, deep down, he knows 
everyone in the world is on his side in any endeavor he wishes to take 
up, including this one. 

“I’m sorry Miss ... Taylor. I can’t imagine what it’s like to suffer a loss 
like that.” 

“No, you can’t.” 

“But I have to ask,” he continues, looking at his notes, “do you think 
that tragedy will unfairly influence your decision making in this trial?” 

“My daughter was killed by another 16-year-old driver. Alcohol was 
not involved. It was lack of experience.” 

“I understand that alcohol was not involved,” he goes on, “but do 
you still think it could unfairly influence your decision-making in this 
case?” 

“No, I do not,” she says. 

“Jesus,” I think, “couldn’t this case have been about anything else? 
Rape, murder, livestock pornography, mail fraud?” I would have en¬ 
dured anything to spare this poor woman from discussing her dead 
daughter with a room full of strangers. 

She is cool and collected through the questioning, and I admire her 
strength. 

She is dismissed from the trial. 

A young man in hip-hop clothes is asked if he has ever drunk alco¬ 
hol. He is slouched in his chair as if the whole jury box is his own ’78 
Crown Vic. 

“No,” he says. 

No one believes him, and he is excused. 


Throughout the whole selection process the court stenographer is 
sitting at her machine, but reads a Janet Evanovitch novel instead of 
typing anything. 

The defendant stares at the courtroom ceiling as if admiring the 
plaster work. He looks totally at ease. 

The jury is finally selected. There are eight of us, with two substitutes. 
The judge says that, due to the late hour, we will stop now and continue 
tomorrow. He asks if any of us have any special needs. Fat Man, whose 
presence I hadn’t noticed until now, raises her hand. I don’t see Little 

Boy anywhere and can 
only assume Fat Man ate 

X ■ 

p f *9 ' I “I got a torn ACL,” she 

Cy/ | croaks. “I’m gonna need 

an aisle seat so’s I can 

_ r stick my leg out.” 

“I’m sure that won’t 
be a problem,” the judge 
reassures her. “We can 
I make sure you are on the 

end or-” 

“If it locks up on me,” 
she continues, “I won’t be 
able to walk. Last month 
I saw Benjamin Button , 
longest movie I ever saw 
in my life. Couldn’t walk 
outta the theater. They 

had t0 w ^ ee ^ me out 

m in the manager’s desk 

chair.” 

I massage the bridge 
JJ of my nose as she wraps 

^ jB up her 

Like Princess Leia step- 

iroshima. ping off the Millennium 

Falcon into the belly of 
the space worm, I have a 


bad feeling about this. 

Enter the Candy Man 

The trial begins the next morning with the testimony of the police of¬ 
ficer who pulled over the defendant. He is in full uniform, and I wonder 
how often they have to do this stuff. He seems to be in close conten¬ 
tion with the defendant as far as who is the most disinterested in the 
proceedings. 

“I could smell alcohol on the breath of Mr._and asked if he’d been 

drinking,” he says. 

“Then what did you do?” the prosecutor says. 

“I asked him to step out of the vehicle and approach the front of my 
squad car so that I could test him for alcohol impairment.” 

A TV is pushed in front of the jury box. We are told we will now watch 
the police-cruiser video of the sobriety test. The video that follows can 
only be compared to a Laurel and Hardy movie. It shows the policeman 
testing the coordination of a man who is plastered, plain and simple. 

On the screen, the defendant is instructed to walk in a straight line 
for 10 paces, turn and come back. As he attempts to do this, it looks as 
if there are invisible people pushing and pulling him from all sides. He 
nearly falls on his face twice. Next the police officer tells the defendant 
to raise his arms at his sides and look up. 

“Touch your nose with your left hand,” the officer says. 

The defendant touches his nose with his right hand. 

“The other hand,” the policeman says. 

“Oh! Ha, ha, ha, ha,” the defendant chuckles. 

As he touches his nose with the correct hand, his entire upper body 
tilts and sways from side to side as if the shoulder of the highway were 
a clipper ship caught in a squall. 

“OK,” the cop says. 

As he handcuffs the driver, the man mutters something unintelli¬ 
gible. 

“Yes, you’re under arrest,” the policeman says. 

End of video. 

The prosecutor asks the police officer if, in his opinion, the defen¬ 
dant had been driving under the influence of alcohol. 

“Yes,” he says. 

The defense attorney approaches the stand. 

“Officer, did you administer a breathalyzer test at the time of the ar¬ 
rest?” 

“No, he was given the breathalyzer at the station approximately 30 
minutes after the arrest.” 

“What were the results of that test?” 

“He tested within the legal limit,” the policeman says. 

The defense attorney then tells us that the results of this test, plus the 


See Jury, P. 13 
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Continued from page 12 

late hour of the arrest, (about 1 a.m.) as well as the fact that he might 
not be a very coordinated guy all came into play during the coordina¬ 
tion test on the side of the road. 

I admit this could be true, and I hope we will be able to watch the 
video again. Little do I know that, by trial’s end, I will have seen the ar¬ 
rest video more times than I’ve seen Dances with Wolves. 

The judge announces that we’ll take a break. 

“We’ll give you a chance to watch the video again,” he says. “Discuss 
it, and if we have time, we’ll continue with more testimony.” 

We stand as the judge disappears through a door behind his desk. As 
we file out of the jury box, we hear, “Hey, Paul!” Someone hurls a candy 
bar at a courtroom guard. The guard easily catches it from apparent 
years of experience. It is the bailiff who has lobbed the candy bar - a 
heavyset, jolly guy we jurors will soon come to know as “The Candy 
Man.” 

We enter a tiny space just off of the 
courtroom. It is the kind of setting that 
would send anyone with claustrophobia 
into a frenzy. It has an ugly drop ceiling 
and is painted a pale yellow. We sit facing 
one another around a circular table. 

“Don’t give us much room, do they?” 

Fat Man says. “I wonder how long we’re 
gonna go on. I can’t sit for any length of 
time.” 

“Well, I think we should all introduce ourselves,” says a neat, middle- 
aged woman with short hair and pearl earrings. 

We look at one another and silently agree this is a good idea. There 
are many walks of life represented. One man modifies Hummers for 
the Army. There are salespeople, stay-at-home moms and a young girl 
with terrible acne who works on a horse farm. And then, of course, 
there is Fat Man. Another woman in the room is wearing a jacket with a 
fur-lined collar that someone compliments. Fat Man, sitting next to the 
woman with the jacket, says, “My sister once got bitten by a ferret and 
had to get shots in her stomach for six months.” 

There is, of course, no response to this, and all eyes stare at the center 
of the table. Fat Man’s only prerequisite for throwing out an anecdote is 
that it have nothing to do with the subject at hand. 

“Later my younger sister Norma got piles real bad and couldn’t drink 
her Sanka for a year.” 

The door to our tiny little room bursts open as if kicked, and the 
bailiff appears. He dumps a bag of candy across our little round table. 
Tootsie Rolls and miniature Chick-o-Sticks slide everywhere and drop 
into our laps. We must have been distracted from our hunger, for we 
descend on the candy like so many falcons to field mice. The bailiff ad¬ 
mires his work and rests an elbow high up on the doorframe. 

“Everybody havin’ fun?” he asks. 

We all silently nod, chewing our Chick-o-Sticks. 

We chat with him for a while as he rolls in the TV so we can watch the 
police tape again. 

“What’s the craziest thing you ever saw happen in the courtroom?” I 
ask the bailiff. 

He thinks for moment. 

“There was a guy once who got a 30-day sentence for something -1 
can’t remember what - and then he threatened to kill the judge for lock¬ 
ing him up. He went from one month to 10 years in the blink of an eye. 
Some people are just stupid,” he says. 

“My sister once had a warrant on her,” Fat Man adds. “She went to 
jury duty for one day, and then quit goin’. Stupid bitch.” 

“Yep,” the bailiff says, “we need you here.” 

The judge sticks his head in the room. 

“I’d like you to watch the police tape again,” he says, “and then write 
down any questions you have for the arresting officer. I’ll read them, 
and anything I think should be brought up in court I’ll ask him for a 
clarification.” 

We watch the tape a second time. Any doubt put into my head by 
the defense attorney is quickly brushed aside as I again watch the de¬ 
fendant stagger all over the shoulder of the highway. Short of vomiting 
into the policeman’s hat, he couldn’t have acted more intoxicated. It is 
hilarious, simply hilarious. 

I stifle any urge to snicker, remembering this man is in big trouble. He 
could receive jail time, lose his license, not to mention a lot of money. 

“HAAA, HA, HA, HA, HAAAA!,” Fat Man brays. “He’s sauced!” 

We write our questions for the policeman. I can’t really think of any¬ 
thing to ask, except “How long do these things usually go on?” and 
“Would your Taser work on someone like Fat Man?” 

“Does anyone want to take a preliminary vote?” asks the Hummer 
builder. 

We all say OK. The vote is eight to two for guilty. 

The two “not guilty” votes come from a man named leff, who - it 
came out in the selection process - had a DUI not long ago. The other 
is a man named Ron who is the living double of W.C. Fields. He has a 
bulbous red nose that looks like a miniature globe of the Martian land¬ 
scape. They both say that the police cruiser tape is “inconclusive.” 


Back to trial. Several more questions are asked of the policeman, but 
nothing new is revealed. Soon the windows of the courtroom reveal the 
sun is beginning to set, and before long the judge ends the trial for the 
day. He reminds us, as we go, not to discuss the case with anyone. I can’t 
imagine who would want to hear about it. 

'Unsullied and clear' 

The second day starts with the testimony of a toxicologist who also 
happens to be an attorney. He has been hired by the defendant to tes¬ 
tify on his behalf. The toxicologist is a short, grey-haired man in his fif¬ 
ties who wears thick glasses that make his eyeballs look huge. He seems 
never to blink and possesses a rodent-like staring quality. He instantly 
gives me the creeps. 

This toxicologist had apparently, at the outset of the trial, given tes¬ 
timony regarding this case that we jurors were not privy to. The court 

was now going to share this information 
with us. 

“Mr. _,” the defense asks him, 

“would the results of the blood-alcohol 
test, administered at the police station, 
lead you to believe that the defendant 
was incapable of operating an automo¬ 
bile on that evening?” 

“I believe,” says the toxicologist, “that it 
was unlikely he was impaired.” 

This statement was evidently not congruent with his prior testimony 
and pisses the judge off something fierce. 

“Now wait a minute!” the judge blasts, “that is not what you said in 
your statement. You’re contradicting yourself!” 

“No, I’m not!” the toxicologist says, throwing up his hands in a de¬ 
fensive pose. 

The judge seems so upset that I’m half expecting the gavel to go right 
into the middle of the toxicologist’s forehead. I have the impression 
that the judge had dealt with this toxicologist several times before and 
had developed a hell of a dislike for him. 

The defendant stares at the ceiling and looks very sleepy. 

“What I said in my statement was ...” the toxicologist continues, try¬ 
ing to talk his way out of his little deviation, but the judge is having 
none of it. 

“No! What you said in your statement was ...” 

The judge then reads from notes in front of him. I do not catch his 
last several comments because something extraordinary has just hap¬ 
pened in the courtroom. From out of the far side of the judge’s desk, 
creeping from behind the cowering toxicologist’s witness box, steps a 
gigantic black German shepherd. As the judge continues his diatribe, 
and the toxicologist squirms in his seat, the dog slowly walks in front of 
the judge’s desk towards the jurors’ box, sits and stares at us. 

“You are bordering on contempt!” the judge booms, as I stare into 
the eyes of the giant dog. I wonder if I’m having a stroke or if it’s really 
there. Is security this tight now in official buildings that they need large 
aggressive dogs in the room? I imagine the defense attorney yelling, 
“Objection....AAAAAAAARG!!” as the dog leaps for his throat. 

The toxicologist gets up and leaves the witness box, and I have no 
idea how it panned out. The dog is still sitting at the edge of the judge’s 
desk, staring at us. 

The judge says that this is the last of the testimony and we, the jury, 
will now try to come to a verdict. 

We file back into our little room and sit in silence for a moment. No 
one says anything about the dog, and my fear of a stroke becomes more 
pronounced. 

“I think we should start by reading the furor’s Creed,” says Neat 
Lady. 

I turn and look at the wall behind me, and in a big cheap frame is 
something that looks like the Declaration of Independence. Neat Lady 
reads: 

• I am a juror. 

• I am a seeker after the truth. 

• I must listen carefully and with concentration to all of the evi¬ 
dence. 

• I must heed and follow the instruction of the court. 

• I must respectfully and attentively follow the arguments of the 
lawyers, dispassionately seeking to find and follow the silver 
thread of truth through their conflicting assertions. 

• I must lay aside all bias and prejudice. 

• I must be led by my intelligence and not by my emotions. 

• In fine, I must apply the golden rule by putting myself impar¬ 
tially in the place of the plaintiff and of the defendant. 

• My verdict must do justice, for what is just is “true and righ¬ 
teous and altogether.” And when my term of jury service is 
ended, I must leave with my citizenship unsullied and my con¬ 
science clear. 

“Where’s the john?” Fat Man asks. “I wanna make sure my pants are 
unsullied and clear first.” 

All eyes close, and a nearly imperceptible shudder passes through 
the room. 


The judge says that, due to the late hour, we will 
stop now and continue tomorrow. He asks if any 
of us have any special needs. Fat Man, whose 
presence I hadn’t noticed until now, raises her 
hand. I don’t see Little Boy anywhere and can 
only assume that Fat Man ate her. 


See Jury, P. 14 
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Continued from page 13 

Silver thread of truth my ass, I think. What about that German shep¬ 
herd? 

We watch the police-cruiser tape again and again and again. Each 
time the man in the video swoons and staggers all over the place. No 
matter how many times I see it, I still wait for the man to fall face-first 
onto the highway and eat a mouthful of gravel. He never does fall, but 
it really doesn’t matter. Not to most of us anyway. 

Afterward, Hummer Builder asks if anyone would like to take anoth¬ 
er vote. 

It is still eight to two - guilty. 

We all sit in an awkward silence for a few moments, not sure how to 
proceed. Finally, Hummer Builder addresses the two “not guiltys.” 

“Well, with the minority opinion, could you tell us why you think he’s 
not guilty?” 

Ron (the W.C. Fields lookalike) looks to Jeff (the recent DUI) to speak 
on their behalf. This is fine because Jeff, as it turns out, has all the an¬ 
swers. 

“I simply can’t find the man guilty based on this tape,” Jeff responds, 
with more than a hint of spite. The rest of us wonder which video he is 
referring to, because he sure as hell can’t mean the one in the VCR. 

“You do remember,” Neat Lady says, with an admittedly condescend¬ 
ing tone, “that we are judging whether or not we think he is impaired , 
and not on the breathalyzer test results alone.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” Jeff says. “When I watch this video, I can’t tell 
if he’s drunk or not.” 

“You can tell us,” I want to say in Leslie Nielsen’s voice. “We’re ju¬ 
rors.” 

“We can’t know for certain if he is, I’ll grant you that,” Hummer Build¬ 
er says, “but I think he’s showing obvious signs of being under the influ¬ 
ence of alcohol.” 

“He could be tired,” Jeff says. “He could be clumsy. And when it fi¬ 
nally comes down to it, I’m still just guessing. I do not know for certain 
if he is truly intoxicated.” 

This goes on for six more hours. 

“This is worse than Benjamin Button says Fat Man. 

“I’m sure we’ll find something to wheel you out on,” says Neat Lady. 

After so much time, and another 10 viewings of the arrest video, we 
are all at our breaking point. I’m chewing on my twelfth Chick-o-Stick 
of the day, courtesy again of the bailiff. 

“OK,” Neat Lady asks Jeff and Ron, “after viewing the police video so 
many times, am I to assume you are only more dead-set in your ver¬ 
dict?” 

“Absolutely,” says Jeff. He takes a deep breath through his nose as 
he looks up at the ceiling. “I think we all need to take a big step back 
here, folks. It’s easy, especially at this late hour, to go with the crowd and 
make quick decisions on matters upon which we have no proof. All we 
know for a fact is that the defendant took a breathalyzer test and passed 
it. Other than that we are only speculating.” 

“The guy on that video is falling down drunk,” I say. 

“Falling down drunk,” Jeff says, scowling at the center of the table. 

“OK, he’s staggering and he’s stumbling drunk. How’s that?” 

The room snickers as the judge pokes his head into the room. 

“I appreciate the time you are taking making a careful decision,” he 
says. “I had some paperwork regarding the testing at the police station 
and the arrest that may clarify some issues for you. There is really no 
new information in it, however, that hasn’t already been brought up.” 

He takes his leave, having left a stack of papers, and thanks us again 
for making a careful verdict. Hummer Builder gives the paperwork a 
cursory look. I wonder what Jeff blew on his own breathalyzer a few 
months back and, if he passed it, how he was convicted. I have the 
question on the tip of my tongue when Hummer Builder speaks up. 


“Good lord,” he says, looking at the paperwork. 

We all stop chewing our candy for a second. 

“I don’t think we’re supposed to have some of this,” he says. 

“What do you mean?” I ask. 

“This paper here mentions a prior arrest for a DUI less than a year ago 
for the defendant. At the bottom of this other page it says that, when he 
was pulled over this time, he was going over 90 miles per hour.” 

We sit in stunned silence. What if, because they gave us the wrong 
papers, they declare a mistrial after all this time? 

“We’ll have to tell the judge right away,” Jeff says. 

Despite my dread of a mistrial I have to agree. It wouldn’t be fair to 
consider evidence that hasn’t been allowed, but how can I put the new 
information out of my mind? The defendant had another DUI less than 
a year ago. And before this recent arrest, despite his condition, was 
driving at an incredible rate of speed. “Jesus,” I think, “is he crazy?” 

“He ain’t got the sense of a goddam Dalmatian,” says Fat Man, speak¬ 
ing for eight out of 10 of us. 

We inform the judge and, within a half hour, he types up a paper 
instructing us to ignore any information in the paperwork that was not 
already introduced as evidence in the trial. 

Of course, I couldn’t do this if I tried. I can’t help but feel vindicated 
for all of my guilty votes, not to mention going up against the “nots.” 
This might very well be unfair, having seen the new papers, but I don’t 
give a shit. This is how people are killed by drunk drivers. I would not 
have wanted to be anywhere near the defendant on the road that night, 
especially with my family in the car. Jeff himself has children, as he 
mentioned at some point. I saw this trial as an opportunity to act, to 
take one recidivistic drunk driver off the road. I don’t expect he and 
Ron to change their votes, despite the new information we have been 
instructed to ignore, and, of course, they don’t. 

It is still eight votes for guilty and two for not guilty. We are a hung 
jury. 

The judge thanks us in court for our hard work and time spent on the 
case. The defendant continues to admire the ceiling as the judge an¬ 
nounces that the case will be tried again with a different jury at a later 
time. The German shepherd is nowhere to be seen. 

No ice cream 

After the trial, back in the deliberation room, the judge and both at¬ 
torneys come to speak to us. 

“What direction were you leaning?” the defense attorney asks us. His 
face sinks when we tell him all but two of us voted guilty. 

“It was the video,” several people say, to soften the blow. 

“What about the two not guiltys?” he asks, looking around the room. 
“What made you vote that way?” 

“It was the video,” they respond. 

The German shepherd was being trained as a seeing eye dog at the 
jail across the street. Some of these animals have “sponsors” who take 
them for walks and provide other services. The judge was his sponsor. 

Serving on a jury was a strange and interesting experience. It was not 
unlike the feeling one has when leaving his first Carnival Cruise. The 
malaise and disorientation were the same, just no soft-serve ice cream. 
Also, as in the end of Twelve Angry Men , we jurors all went our separate 
ways without really saying a word to each other. The Neat Lady, Hum¬ 
mer Builder, Jeff, Ron and Fat Man all went back to their lives as before. 
I wondered if they felt the lack of satisfaction that I felt, the same sense 
of having just wasted a lot of time. And did I really feel that way? 

One thing was for certain, I wouldn’t be having jury duty fantasies 
again for a long while - at least not until Judgment At Nuremberg aired 
again. 

Michael Fanning lives in Hartwell with his trophy wife, Alex. 
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Flags and Penises 


7 do not see myself as special or different from anyone else. I am just an artist 
who enjoys what he does. My art 
makes me happy; it is my being .” 

- Aaron Kent 
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By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 


K ent’s art is also his voice as he uses it, instead of 
words, to express and affirm who he is, convey his 
views, question and confront political and social 
issues and challenge viewers to think critically about our 
government and the values of our society 
A versatile artist born in Springfield, Ohio, Kent now 
lives in Cincinnati. Encouraged by his nurturing mother, 
he has been drawing or involved in art classes since early 
childhood. In high school he studied commercial art, later 
switching to fine arts. He graduated from the Art Academy 
of Cincinnati with a bachelor of fine arts degree in sculp¬ 
ture and worked at Casting Arts and Technology for seven 
years, practicing mold making, bronze casting and metal 
fabrication. Kent also uses other media including print¬ 
making, painting and performance art. 

From the beginning his work has been unconvention¬ 
al, questioning the status quo, triggering thinking about 
controversial issues such as religion, sexuality, money, 
freedom of speech and some aspects of punk culture. It 
has also been provocative both in its imagery and the of¬ 
ten taboo subjects it addresses. 

His graphic series, America the Beautiful , recreated the 
American flag in various ways, associating it with money, religion and 
_ war, thus using it to ad¬ 
dress different issues that 
pertain to America, its 
politics and its culture. 
It served to artistically 
reaffirm the freedom of 
speech that Kent believed 
the U.S. Constitution pro¬ 
vided, at the same time 
raising awareness and 
dialogue with the viewer. 

_ Hey Buddy Can You Spare 

a Dime, a piece from the 
series, consisted of an American flag made of $1 bills. By incorporating 
money into the flag, Kent alluded to the important role money plays in 
U.S. politics, American wealth in the face of its coexisting poverty and 
the increasingly changing economic horizons locally and worldwide. 

In New American Anthem, he used music bars as lines for a flag that 
he shot several times with a gun; he then had music written based on 
the shots-caused pattern. He thus associated firearms violence to the 
American flag, creating a new anthem 
with a new message, making an implic¬ 
it statement about the direction of our 
country. 

Another series, In God We Trust, chal¬ 
lenges the thinking on who and what 
God is, religion, right vs. wrong and 
how people use God for money and 
make money their god. Raised Catho¬ 
lic, Kent disassociated himself early on 
from religion as it did not answer his 
questions and was often, in his eyes, 
misused to perpetuate control, repres¬ 
sion and self-interests. 

“I do not need God to have a good 
heart,” he says. “Without religion one 
can still be a good person.” 

Although agnostic, Kent remains 
spiritual, connecting to people and 
helping others whenever he can - the 
poor, homeless, abandoned and less 
fortunate. This is his religion, being 
honest, kind and supportive - not the 
materialistic, empire-building values 
promoted by institutions, which de¬ 
tract from the essential. 

His print, In God We Trust , consists 
of $1 bills forming a cross. It shows 
the front of the bills with “The United 
States of America” prominently print¬ 
ed on them and the image of George 
Washington in their center. It directly 
links money to politics to religion, an 
omnipresent, omnipotent, overlapping 
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Aaron Kent sitting next to casted bones for his Bones series. Saad Ghosn. 


trinity in our society. 

Kent’s sculpture, God Told Me It Was OK, represents a cross covered 
with Bible pages on which he silk-screened images pertaining to sexu¬ 
ality. His intention was to throw religion and the underworld of sex to¬ 
gether, questioning what is right and who judges wrong and points to 
the fact that religion looks down on lifestyles not of its likeness instead 
of accepting people for whom they are, appreciating their goodness. 

Other artworks address the hypocrisy of religious institutions, for in¬ 
stance their tacit approval of wars and violence contradictory to their 
peace teaching, just because they benefit from them materially and 
monetarily. 

Kent’s latest series, Bones, consists of sculptures reflecting on death 
and its spiritual connection to the circle of life. Based on bones repeat¬ 
edly casted in bronze and arranged into unique, somewhat abstract 
sculptural patterns, the pieces represent a shift from death to the beau¬ 
ty and power of the continuous creative process. They connect indi¬ 
viduals in a serene and harmonious way to their questioning of life and 
death, their own death, their survival through giving back. His sculp¬ 
tures illustrate at the same time the fragility yet the strength of all living 
beings, neutralizing indirectly the fears imposed by religions. 

Kent also makes a point of putting his art outside galleries, in pub¬ 
lic spaces, in order to impact passers- 
by and make his art and message part 
of their daily lives. For instance, he 
pastes his enlarged prints on blank, 
abandoned walls, installs his sculptures 
anonymously in the streets, sets spon¬ 
taneous performance installations. 

“I am an activist,” he says. “My art 
says something that I want to commu¬ 
nicate. It reflects who I am, what I be¬ 
lieve in. I want it to raise questions and 
trigger thinking, irrespective of the im¬ 
mediate reaction.” 

To point to sexuality and its impor¬ 
tant role in life and fight its unhealthy 
obliteration by society, Kent displayed 
in many public places large plaster- 
casted penises, connecting them to 
each other as if leading the way. To call 
attention to the terror of wars we inflict 
on other people, he performed unan¬ 
nounced, dressed up in a hazmat suit, 
public acts in restaurants and coffee 
shops, leaving behind him, unattended, 
small black boxes and briefcases. Per¬ 
ceived as a threat, he would be asked 
to leave, but after having generated in 
those present the same uneasiness and 
fear others live on a daily basis because 
of the wars we have created for them. 

“If I do not do art, I do not feel com¬ 
plete,” Kent says. “Art is my voice and 
my communication. It is also my share 
for a better world.” 



In God We Trust , silk-screen print by Aaron 
Kent. Saad Ghosn. 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 











